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The first venture of the English was in favour of a
native prince, Seiaji, who some years previously had
been compelled to vacate the throne of Tanj ore in
favour of his brother, Pertab Sing. He had been much
impressed by the ease with which the disciplined troops
of Paradis had defeated Mahfuz Khan, and determined
to solicit European assistance in an attempt to regain
his throne. An old quarrel with the French having ren-
dered the success of an appeal to Dupleix: doubtful, Seiaji
applied to the English and offered, if they would restore
him, to cede Devicotta and pay the cost of the war.
Devieotta, near the mouth of the Colerun, was the chief
outlet for the trade of a rich district, sometimes called
" the garden of Southern India," and immediate advant-
ages would result from its possession. The English, still
smarting under the loss of Madras and the humiliating
retreat from Pondicherry, were unable to resist the
temptation, and espoused the cause of Seiaji. A first
attempt to take Devicotta in April 1749 failed.
Captain Cope, who commanded the British force, found
the ramparts manned by "innumerable troops," and,
though urged by Clive to blow the gates open and
deliver an assault, retired to Fort St. David. A second
expedition tinder Major Stringer Lawrence was more
successful. Devicotta was taken, and the Tanjore army
was afterwards sharply repulsed in an attempt to capture
the pagoda of Atchaveram, which the English had
occupied. At this moment the Rajah heard of the defeat
and death of the Nawab of the Carnatic, and hastened
to conclude peace. During the second attack on Devi-
cotta, Clive, who led the forlorn hope, behaved with
great gallantry. Advancing with thirty-four Europeans